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THE DUNCIAD OF 1728 

All I could hear of you of late hath been by advertisements in the news- 
papers by which one would think the race of Curls was multiplied; and by 
the indignation such fellows show against you, that you have more merit 
than any body alive could have. Homer himself hath not been worse used 
by the French. — Gay to Pope, August 2, 1728. 

The origin and the progress of the Duntiad have been discussed in 
the biographies of Pope and in several investigations. 1 In the present 
article I shall pass silently over the matter of origin, and treat only 
of the events of 1728. I desire, after resuming briefly what is 
known of the preparation of the poem for the press and of the prepara- 
tion of the public to receive it, to submit the results of a recent in- 
vestigation of the contemporary periodicals and pamphlets in so far 
as they afford information concerning the advertisements of the 
Duntiad, the dates and varieties of early editions, and their printers 
and publishers. 

I. THE PREPARATION OF THE POEM FOR THE PRESS 

The beginning of the year found the poem well along in composi- 
tion, if not complete. The earliest reference to the Duntiad is — in 

'John Nichols, in the seventeen volumes of the Anecdotes and the Illustrations of 
the Literary History of the Eighteenth Century, devotes a chapter to the subject, and alludes 
to* it in other places. There is much information scattered through the pages of Notes 
and Queries, particularly in First Series, X, 197-200, 477-78, 497-98, 517-20; XII, 161 
(1854-55). In the Elwin-Courthope edition of Pope's Works (1871-89), Mr. Elwin gives 
to it some nineteen of the thirty-eight pages of the Introduction to Vol. IV (pp. 3-19, 
36-38) ; and Mr. Courthope reverts to it in chap, x (pp. 211-31) of the Life, which consti- 
tutes Vol. V. George Paston has several breezy chapters upon it in her Mr. Pope: His 
Life and Times, 1910 (I, 341 to Vol. II, 389, and 646-87). The most elaborate treatment 
is that of Professor Lounsbury in The Text of Shakespeare, 1906 (chaps, xi, xii, and passim) . 

1] 1 [Modeen Philoloqy, May, 1915 



2 R. H. Griffith 

an Irish manner of speaking — not to the Dunciad but to Dulness. 
The full name first decided upon was, apparently, The Progress of 
Dulness, though, so far as I recall, only the final word was used in 
references to it in the correspondence of the poet and his friends. In 
January Pope wrote to Swift :' 

It grieves me to the soul that I cannot send you my chef-d'oeuvre, the 
poem of Dulness, which, after I am dead and gone, will be printed with a 
large commentary, and lettered on the back, Pope's Dulness. I send you, 
however, what most nearly relates to yourself, the inscription to it. 2 .... 
In what is, I think, the earliest reference at all to the poem, no name 
is given to it. So far back as October 22, 1727, Pope had written to 
Swift: 

My poem (which it grieves me that I dare not send you a copy of, for 
fear of the Curlls and Dennises of Ireland, and still more for fear of the worst 
of traitors, our friends and admirers), my poem, I say, will show you what a 
distinguishing age we live in. Your name is in it, with some others, under a 
mark of such ignominy as you will not much grieve to wear in that com- 
pany 

Whether thou choose Cervantes' serious air, 
Or laugh and shake in Rab'lais' easy chair; 
Or in the graver gown instruct mankind, 
Or, silent, let thy morals tell thy mind. 3 

In February it was still not quite finished, however; for Boling- 
broke wrote to Swift: 

In the meantime his Dulness grows and flourishes as if he were there 
[in Dublin] already.— E.-C, Pope's Works, VII, 113. 

The growing was probably in the way of polishing, rather than in 
change of structure or length. For on the 26th, Swift wrote to 
Gay, asking: "Why does not Mr. Pope publish his Dulness?" — 
implying, evidently, that he thought the poem ready for the printer. 
We know, indeed, that Swift had seen at least a part of it in manu- 
script, though how large a part remains undetermined. 4 

1 Perhaps I ought to point out that the date of this letter is supplied conjecturally 
by the editor. 

2 And he quotes thirteen lines of verse, most of which did not appear till the 1729 
quarto version (Elwin-Courthope, Works, VII, 109 ff.). 

1 Works, VII, 104. Of. modern editions of the Dunciad, Book I, 11. 21-24. 

' He was with Pope at Twickenham more than half the period March to August, 1726, 
and made a second visit in the earlier half of 1727, leaving Twickenham August 31, but 
remaining a short time in London, where the two friends still met occasionally. After 
the Dean's return to Ireland, the two never met again. Some of the time of the latter, or 
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The "Dunciad" of 1728 3 

We infer that the end of February found the satire about ready 
for the press, though one notable change was yet to be made. 

II. THE PREPARATION OF THE PUBLIC TO RECEIVE IT 

Pope was an extremely skilful advertiser. While, as yet, he did 
not mean to publish the Dunciad over his own name, he was deter- 
mined to see that it did not fall flat from the press. He went now 
about the task of piquing the curiosity of the public. The poem 
was held back that it might be preceded by a sort of prose Dunciad. 
This was the "Bathos, or the Art of Sinking in Poetry," contributed 
by Pope to the third volume of Miscellanies in Prose and Verse, the 
so-called "The Last Volume," published March 7. 1 Swift appar- 
ently had no part in the "Bathos," and did not see it in manuscript, 2 
though he and Pope together had prepared the matter for the first 
two volumes of the Miscellanies. Part of the materials of the 
"Bathos" was gathered together by Arbuthnot, 3 but Pope prepared 
the piece for the press, and is, in a general sense, at least, its author. 

of both, of these visits, Pope gave to the Dunciad, as is shown by a note in the first edition 
of the poem in 1729: 

". . . . Dr. Swift, who whether Publisher or not, may be said in a sort to be the 
Author of the Poem: For when He, together with Mr. Pope, (for reasons specify 'd in their 
Preface to the Miscellanies) determin'd to own the most trifling pieces in which they 
had any hand, and to destroy all that remain'd in their power, the first sketch of this 
poem was snatch'd from the fire by Dr. Swift, who persuaded his friend to proceed in it, 
and to him it was therefore Inscribed." — Dunciad, 4to, 1729, p. 87, n. 

There is abundant confirmatory evidence; see E.-C, Works, IV, 5. 

1 1 have not found a positive statement that it appeared on the 7th, but, because of 
the following advertisements, I take that to be the correct date: 

Saturday, March 2, The London Evening Post, No. 36, p. 4, col. 1, middle: 
"On Thursday next will be published. Miscellanies. The Last Volume. By the 
Rev. Dr. Swift, Alexander Pope, Esq; &c. consisting of several Copies of Verses most 
of them never before printed. To which is prefix'd, A Discourse on the Profound, or the 
Art of Sinking in Poetry. Printed for Benj. Motte at the Middle Temple Gate in Fleet- 
street." 

Wednesday, March 6, The Daily Courant, No. 8238, p. 2, col. 2, middle: 

"To-morrow will be published, Miscellanies. The Last Volume .... [Rest as 
the preceding]." i-»«»» »= 

Friday, March 8, The Daily Post, No. 2640, The Daily Courant, No. 8240, and The 
Daily Journal, No. 2232: 

" This Day is publish'd, Miscellanies. The Last Volume " 

Saturday, March 9, The Daily Journal, No. 2233, and The Country Journal; or, 
Craftsman, No. 88, repeat this notice. 

Since it was customary in this generation for a paper to repeat for weeks, or even for 
months, an advertisement beginning "This Day is published," it is necessary to exercise 
care in determining a date upon its authority. 

The date on the title-page of the " Last Volume," at any rate in some copies, is 1727. 

' "As for these scribblers .... how much that nest of hornets are my regard will 
easily appear to you when you read the Treatise of the Bathos."— Pope to Swift, March 23. 

'There are several references; one will suffice: " . . . . The Doctor grew quite 
indolent in it, for something newer, I know not what." — Pope to Swift, Works, VII, 110. 
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Its nature is indicated by the subtitle. The reception it had "at the 
hands of the town" was a warm one, though not so warm as the 
following extract from an exaggerated account 1 would indicate: 

.... In which [the "Bathos"] was a chapter, where the species of bad 
writers were rang'd in classes, and initial letters of names prefix'd, for 
the most part at random. But such was the number of poets eminent in 
that art, that some one or other took every letter to himself. All fell into 
so violent a fury, that for half a year or more the common News papers 
(in most of which they had some property, as being hired writers) were filled 
with the most abusive falsehoods and scurrilities they could possibly devise : 

Professor Lounsbury has presented at length the thesis, sug- 
gested by Elwin, that the purpose of the "Bathos" was to incite the 
Dunces to a retaliatory attack upon Pope, so that he might reply 
with the Dunciad. The current of his argument is indicated by the 
following quotations: 

The real firebrand thrown into the literary powder-magazine was the 
prose preface with which the third volume opened. No one doubts now 
that it was prepared with the intent of creating the explosion which fol- 
lowed More than a score of authors, indicated by their initials, 

were classified under the names of various members of the animal creation. 
This [chapter] Pope desired and expected to be followed by an outcry that 
would furnish in turn the needed pretext for the publication of the satire 
which, long contemplated, had now been brought substantially to com- 
pletion As a matter of fact, the attacks upon the poet, compared 

with the provocation given, were exceedingly few. Not a single pamphlet 
was published. All the articles of any nature, whether in prose or verse, 
whether the briefest of paragraphs or the longest of letters, which appeared 
between the dates of the "Essay on the Profund" and of "The Dunciad," 
were collected soon after into a single volume. They were just twenty in 
number. Of these it is perfectly clear that four either came directly from 

Pope himself or were instigated by him — The Text of Shakespeare, 

203-8. 

The "single volume" here referred to is A Compleat Collection of 
all the Verses, Essays, Letters and Advertisements .... occasioned by 
the ... . Miscellanies by Pope and Company, long ago mentioned by 

' Published first as a part of " The Dedication" of A Collection of Pieces in Verse and 
Prose, Which have been publish' d on the Occasion of the Dunciad, ostensibly by Savage, in 
1732; and incorporated later, with slight changes, among the notes to the Dunciad, 
making its initial appearance in Works, Vol. II, 1735 (4to and folio), where it is appended 
to the note on Swift's rescue of the Dunciad manuscript from the flames. 
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Pope. 1 It did make an almost clean sweep of the papers. My 
search has revealed only two pieces to be added: one from the Crafts- 
man of April 20, and another from the British Gazetteer of the same 
date. All included, the journals printed, in the space of eight weeks, 
seventeen skits about the Miscellanies, chiefly concerning the 
"Bathos." In addition, against Pope personally, there were five 
pieces, one of which appeared in two different periodicals. And 
besides these there were printed several books and pamphlets, for 
some of which the advertisements constituted a sort of ancillary 
attack upon the Miscellanies or the poet. 2 

The month of March saw, also, at least one alteration in the 
Dunciad, and that a capital one. The vision of a book lettered on 
the back, Pope's Dulness, was too much for the poet's sense of humor; 
so the title was changed. March 23 he wrote again to Swift of: 

.... My Dulness (which, by the way, for the future you are to call 
by a more pompous name, the Dunciad), .... 

That Pope was writing a poem to be called ' ' The Progress of Dulness " 
was but an imperfectly kept secret. On May 11 the Daily Journal 
contained an anonymous letter (next year attributed by Pope to 
John Dennis), in which the final paragraph opens thus: 

1 Published not later than June 12, It contains a dedication "To the Author of the 
Dunciad," and reprints of twenty-one pieces from the periodicals, with a note on the 
personal names occurring in the Miscellanies. The first of the reprints is from a journal 
of November 25, 1727; the remaining twenty bear dates from March 18 to May 11, 1728. 
To sixteen of these Pope refers by name and date in the quarto Dunciad of 1729, p. 92, 
where he hypothesizes an author for most of them. 

1 April 13. Daily Journal. The promise of Gulliveriana. 

" 24. " " The Knight of the Kirk. 

" 29. " " 2d. ed. 

May 4. Mist's Journal. " " " " " " " 

" 9. Daily Journal. The Twickenham Hotch~Potch. 
As permitting an insight into the ways of literary warfare, I quote from the first and 
last of these advertisements: 

" In the Press, and speedily will be Publish'd, Gulliveriana To which will be 

added, A Comparison between the Ecclesiastical and Poetical Pope; wherein will be 
contained many curious and entertaining Pieces, both in Verse and Prose, relating to the 
latter. 

" The whole being a 4th Volume of Modern Miscellanies: Or, A Supplement to the 
3 Volumes of Miscellanies, publish'd by Dr. Swift and Mr. Alexander Pope, &c. 

" Any pieces proper for this Work, sent to me, at the Rainbow, St. Martin's Lane; or 
to Mr. Whitridge's, the Corner of Castle Alley, at the Royal Exchange, shall be inserted 
in this Miscellany. 

"Matthew Johnson." 

"This Day is Published .... the Twickenham Hotch-Potch .... Printed for 
J. Roberts . . . . ; A. Dodd 

" N.B. This Design is to be carried on for the Good of the Publick. Any Letters 
directed for Peter Henning, Esq; to be left at Hurt's Coffee-house against Catherine- 
Street in the Strand, will come safe to the Compiler." 
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Yet notwithstanding his [Pope's] Ignorance and his Stupidity, this 
Animalculum of an Author, is, forsooth! at this very Juncture, writing the 
Progress of Dulness. 

III. THE ADVERTISEMENT OF THE POEM 

The Dunciad made its appearance on Saturday, May 18. It was 
not infrequent at the time to advertise the coming of a book, 1 but I 
find no evidence of any preliminary campaign of the sort for the 
Dunciad. The satire was left to be its own herald. It must have 
been widely purchased, for several editions appeared within a few 
weeks. Let me here place together, for the sake of comparison, 
all the advertisements of the Dunciad, of the Key to the Dunciad, and 
of other pamphlets, that I wish to use. The vagaries of type, spelling, 
and line formation I shall not attempt to indicate; but significant 
changes are pointed out. It is interesting to observe the publisher's 
skilful discriminations among the daily, thrice-a-week, and weekly 
papers. 

The Daily Post, 2701, Saturday, May 18, 1728, p. 2, col. 2, middle: 
This Day is publish'd, The Dunciad. An Heroic Poem. In Three 
Books. Dublin, printed, London reprinted for A. Dodd, 1728. 2 

The same advertisement, but with different type, line division, and 
capitalization, and without the year date, was carried by The Daily 
Journal, 2293, May 18, p. 2, col. 2, top. In the Monday papers I 
found no Dunciad advertisements. On Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday the Post (2703-5) and the Journal (2295-97) repeated the 
advertisement as above, adding at the end "Price Is." On Friday, 
May 24, there were two alterations: 

The Daily Post, 2706, p. 2, col. 3, upper middle: 

The Daily Journal, 2298, p. 1, col. 3, upper middle: 

This Day is publish'd, The Dunciad. An Heroic Poem. The 2d 
Edition. Dublin, printed, London reprinted for A. Dodd, 1728. Price Is. 

N.B. Next week will be publish'd \he Progress of Dulness, by an 
Eminent Hand. 

1 Cf. the anticipatory notices of the Miscellanies. My investigations were con- 
fined to the Burney Collection at the British Museum, which lacks some papers of that 
age. 

2 This advertisement is quoted by C. W. Dilke in N. and Q„ 1 S., X, 198, who also 
refers, but vaguely, to advertisements of May 25, 27, and 29. 
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The same, omitted by the Saturday dailies, appeared in the weekly 
The Country Journal: or, The Craftsman, 99, May 25, p. 3, col. 1, 
middle. 1 Further change was made on Monday, thus: 

The Daily Post, 2708, May 27, p. 2, col. 1, lower middle: 
The Daily Journal, 2300, May 27, p. 2, col. 2, upper middle: 
This Day is publish'd, The Second Edition of, The Dunciad. An 
Heroic Poem. In Three Books. 

He, as an Herd 
Of Goats or timorous Flock together throng'd, 
Drove them before him, Thunder-struck pursu'd, 
Into the vast Profund. 

—Milton. 

Dublin, printed, London reprinted for A. Dodd, 1728. Pr. Is. 

And speedily will be publish'd, which will serve for an Explanation of 
this Poem, The Progress of Dulness. By an Eminent Hand. 

Tuesday the dailies omitted the advertisement, but a thrice-a-weekly 
— The London Evening Post, 73, May 25-28, p. 4, col. 2, top — took up 
the burden. The dailies repeated the notice on Wednesday (Post, 
2710, Journal, 2302), but not in the next three issues; on Thursday it 
reappeared in the London Evening Post (74) ; and on Saturday in the 
weeklies — Mist's Weekly Journal, 163, June 1, p. 3, col. 2, middle; 
The Craftsman, 100, June 1, p. 3, col. 1, bottom. The next alteration 
occurred a week later: 

Mist's Weekly Journal, 164, Saturday, June 8, p. 3, col. 1, bottom: 
This Day is published, the 3d Edition of, The Dunciad. An Heroic 
Poem. In three Books. [4-line quotation from Milton.] Dublin, Printed, 
London Reprinted for A. Dodd, without Temple Bar. Price Is. Where may 
be had 2 the Dunciad, in octavo. Price Is. 6d. Speedily will be published, 
which will serve for an Explanation of this Poem, The Progress of Dulness. 
By an Eminent Hand. 

The same announcement, with just the slightest of changes, appeared 
in The London Evening Post, 79, June 8-11 (Tuesday), p. 3, col. 2, 
top. And this, for the time being, ended the advertisement of the 
Dunciad. 

In the meanwhile, however, and slightly later, several books 
related to the Dunciad were being advertised. 

1 In N. and Q., 1 S. , X, 298, Thorns quotes or refers to advertisements in the Craftsman, 
May 25 and June 1 ; and Mist's, May 25 and June 8. 

2 By current convention an advertisement beginning "Where may be had . . . ." 
implied that a book had been public for some time. Cf. my discussion of editions, infra. 
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8 R. H. Griffith 

Concerning the Key to the Dunciad, I have noted the following : 

The Daily Journal, 2300, Monday, May 27, p. 2, col. 1, bottom: 

This Day is publish'd, Adorn'd with Cuts, The Supernatural Philosopher: 
Or, 

Printed only for E. Curll, against Catherine-Street in the Strand. 
Price 5s. 

N.B. A Compleat Key to the Dunciad will be published next Wed- 
nesday. Price, Qd. 1 

The Daily Journal, 2302, May 29, p. 2, col. 2, upper middle : 

This Day is publish'd (In the same Size to bind up with it) Price 6d. 
A Compleat Key to the Dunciad. Explaining all the Passages, Pieces, and 
names of Persons, libelled in that scurrilous, obscene, and impious Satire. 
With a Character of Mr. Pope and his profane Writings, by Sir Richard 
Blackmore, Kt. M.D. 

Printed for A. Dodd without Temple-Bar; and sold by E. Curll in the 
Strand; A. Whitridge near the Royal Exchange; N. Blandford at Charing- 
Cross; J. Jackson near St. James's House; and M. Turner at the Post- 
House in Covent-Garden. 

Where may be had, New Editions of, Three Books, viz. 

I. Mr. Pope's Court Poems, viz. 1. The Basset-Table. 2. The Toilet. 
3. The Drawing-Room. 4. Moore's Worms. A Satire. 5. A Version of 
the First Psalm, &c. Pr. Is. 

II. The Knight of the Kirk: Or, The Ecclesiastical Adventures of Sir 
John Presbyter. The 2d Edit. Pr. Is. 6d. 

III. The Parson's Daughter. A Tale. For the Use of Pretty Girls 
with small Fortunes. Price 6d. 

This latter advertisement was placed in the same column as, and 
immediately under, that of the Second Edition of the Dunciad 
quoted supra. On Monday the second edition of the Key was 
announced in The Daily Journal, 2306, June 3, p. 2, col. 3, upper 
middle. Another notice of it was affixed by Curll to an advertise- 
ment of other books in The Daily Journal, 2310, June 10, p. 1, col. 3, 
top. And still another, in 2314, is quoted infra. The third edition 
of the Key was published July 5. 

A different Key must have been printed about this time (June ?), 
though I have found no advertisement of it. The only two copies of 
it of whose existence I am aware are the one in Yale University 

1 How keenly Pope's friends were on the watch is shown by Lord Oxford's letter to 
him written on this same day (May 27, 1728) : 

". . . . I see Curll has advertised a Key to the Dunciad. I have been asked for 
one by several; I wish the true one was come out " E.-C, Works, VIII, 236. 
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Library and the one I own. It is not listed in any of the bibliog- 
raphies. Apparently Professor Lounsbury and I are the only 
students of the Dunciad who have seen a copy. It is a small sheet 
folded once to make four 12mo pages, showing no title-page, and 
no indication of place, date, or publisher. It may be the Key men- 
tioned by Lord Oxford in his letter of May 27. And again it may be 
the one concerning which some entertaining but vague information 
is quoted by Thorns from the back of an early pamphlet. 1 But, 
rendering either conclusion dubious, both the Yale copy and mine of 
of this Key are bound up with edition CC of the Dunciad, CurlFs 
pirated edition. 

In some of the advertisements of the Dunciad in the newspapers 
and in a notice in two editions of the Dunciad itself there was prom- 
ised a Progress of Dulness. A reader might reasonably have inferred 
that this was a poem by Pope. A Progress did appear shortly, but 
it was not written by Pope; it was signed "H. Stanhope," and was 
dated June 8; and probably, though not certainly, was published by 
Curll. 2 The initial advertisement of it appeared in — 

The Daily Journal, 2314, Wednesday, June 12, p. 2, col. 2, middle: 

This Day is published, (Which will serve for an Explanation of the 
Dunciad) With Two remarkable Letters to Mr. Booth the Player, The 
Progress of Dulness. A Poem. By an Eminent Hand. 

Nought but himself can be his Parallel. Theobald. 
Printed: And sold by A. Dodd without Temple-Bar; all the Booksellers 
in St. Paul's Church-yard; J. Brotherton in Cornhill; W. Lewis in Covent 
Garden; J. Jackson near St. James's Palace; J. Pote near Suffolk-Street, 
Charing-Cross; and E. Curll in the Strand. Price Is. 

Where may be had, just Publish'd, Six Books, viz. I. Mr. Pope's 
Court Poems .... II. The Parson's Daughter .... III. The Key to the 
Dunciad. 2d. Edition .... IV. The Confederates .... V. The New 
Rehearsal .... VI. Woman's Revenge. . . . Price Is. 6d. All printed 
for E. Curll in the Strand. 

Speedily will be publish'd, The Popiad. 

This notice was repeated in 2315 and 2316, June 13 and 14. In the 
Monday issue, 2318, June 18, the first words were altered to: 

Just publish'd, Being truly Genuine, (Which will serve ....).... 

< N. and Q., 1 S., XII, 161-62. Cf. also Lounsbury, The Text of Shakespeare, p. 234. 
' Query: "H. Stanhope" equals William Bond or Daniel Defoe? The poem was 
reprinted, with some annotations, by Thorns in N. and. Q., 2 8., II, 201-4. 

9 



10 R. H. Griffith 

This, with the further change of the last line to the following, reap- 
peared in — 

The Daily Journal, 2322, June 21 : 

Next Week will be publish'd, The Popiad. A Counterpart to the 
Dunciad. Price Is. Bella plusquam Civilia. 

On Monday the "Next Week" became "This Week." Then, after 
a wait of more than a week, the public was rewarded thus: 

The Daily Journal, 2334, Friday, July 5, p. 2, col. 3, top: 
This Day is publish'd, The Popiad. A Counterpart to the Dunciad. 
Bella plusquam Civilia. — Lucan. 

His own Example strengthens all his Laws, 
He is Himself, the Bathos that He draws. 

— Ess. on Crit. 

Printed for S. Chapman at the Angel in Pall-Mali; J. Jackson near St. 
James's Palace; M. Boulter at Charing-Cross: E. Curll against Catherine- 
street in the Strand; A. Dodd without Temple-Bar; and J. Brotherton in 
Cornhill. Price Is. 

N.B. To keep Pace with Mr. Pope, this Day is likewise publish'd, the 
Third Edition, of 

1. A Compleat Key to the Dunciad. Containing an exact Account of all 
the Persons abused, and Books mentioned, in that scurrilous and obscene 
Libel. With a Character of Mr. Pope .... Price 6d. 

2. The Progress of Dulness. A Poem. (Which will serve to explain 
the Dunciad.) The True Copy, no other Piece, under this Title, being 
intended to be publish'd. Price Is. 1 

3. The Confederates. A Farce. By Mr. Joseph Gay, i.e. Captain 
Breval, for which he is put into the Dunciad. Price Is. 2 

4. The New Rehearsal: Or, Bays the Younger. A Dramatic Enter- 
tainment. By Charles Gildon, Esq; in which for characterizing Pope 
under the Name of Sawney Dapper, he is put into the Dunciad. Price 
Is. 6d. 

VI. Woman's Revenge .... 

6. Mr. Pope's Court Poems, viz 

7. The Parson's Daughter .... Price 6d. 

i The wording of Curll's advertisement here implies that he was not responsible for 
the initial advertisement of a "Progress of Dulness." It is probable that Pope arranged 
for that first advertisement, meaning thereby further to mystify the public as to the 
authorship of the Dunciad. 

' Of. Pope's Dunciad, 4to, 1729, p. 93; 

"Others of an elder date, having layn as waste paper many years, were upon the 
publication of the Dunciad brought out, and their Authors betrayed by the mercenary 
Bookseller (in hope of some possibility of vending a few) by advertising them in this 
manner— The Confederates, a Farce, By Capt. Breval, (for which he is put into the Dunciad) 
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With the correction of VI to 5, this was repeated in 2339, 2341, and 
2347. 

It is not possible to mention here all the pamphlets of the War of 
the Dunces for even this short period (a bibliographical feat I mean 
to attempt elsewhere) ; so we may close the list with this conclusion to 
an advertisement from — 

The Daily Journal, 2349, July 19, p. 2, col. 1, bottom: 

III. The whole Pope-ish Controversy occasion'd by the Dunciad, viz. 
1. A Compleat Key to the Dunciad. 2. The Progress of Dulness. 3. The 
Popeiad, in a neat Pocket Size. Price 2s. Qd. any of which are sold single. 

All printed for E. Curll, against Katherine-street in the Strand. 1 

IV. THE VARIOUS EDITIONS 

To the best of my knowledge, no list hitherto printed of the 
editions of the Dunciad in 1728 is both complete and accurate. 
Concerning the number the earliest statement is that of Pope 
himself. The first piece in the Appendix to the quarto of 1729 is 
(p. 87): "Preface prefix'd to the five imperfect Editions of the 
Dunciad, printed at Dublin and London, in Octavo and Duod." 
And in the Works, Vol. II (1735), the first of the "Notes Variorum" 
is: "This Poem was writ in 1727. In the next year an imperfect 
Edition was published at Dublin, and re-printed at London in 12°. 
Another at Dublin, and another at London in 8°, and three others in 
12° the same year." The probable inaccuracies in this "note" will 
appear from the discussion that now follows. 

The greatest effort to determine the number was that made by 
writers in Notes and Queries, 1854-55. The discussion begun then 
has continued to the present time. The best information I can 
command substantiates Pope's statement in part but not altogether. 
There were seven editions, or, if two varieties of one edition be desig- 
nated as editions, there were eight — two in octavo, the rest in duo- 
decimo. All these have been mentioned by the bibliographers at 
one time or another. The use of letters of the alphabet for numbering 
them, begun by Notes and Queries and continued by writers since, 
leads into so much awkwardness that it must break down sooner or 
later; but for the present I shall maintain the tradition. Certain 

1 Repeated in No. 2353, July 24. 
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distinguishing peculiarities of the different editions are indicated in 
the appended table. 1 
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The editions show: 




A 1, 2, 3, 4, 6. 


D 5. 


B 1, 2, 3, 4, 6. 


DD 5, 7. 


C 3, 4, 6, 8. 


D2 5, 7. 


CC 2, 3, 8. 


E Many differences. 



B is an octavo; E, a small octavo; the rest are duodecimos. On the 
title-page, D is called "The Second Edition"; DD and D2, both 
"The Third Edition." DD has a device of fruit and flowers on the 
title-page; D2, a figure of Justice with sword and balance: upward 
of thirty peculiarities distinguish between the two. E was printed 
in Dublin; the others in London. 

Edition A, described as a 12mo, seems to be a ghost or a myth. I 
cannot learn the whereabouts of a copy of it, nor find a man who has 
ever seen one. Recent bibliographers and the scholars with whom I 
have communicated are strongly of the belief that no such edition 
ever existed. Nevertheless, it occurs in the lists from 1854 to 1885; 
in the former year Messrs. Thorns and Dilke wrote: ". . . . with 
the exception of the Museum copy of B, all the other issues of this 
first composition [or edition, inspected by them] have been in 12mo."; 
and in the latter, Mr. Solly, who had something like ninety copies 
of early editions of the Dunciad in his collection, wrote as if he had 
a copy of A before him. Similarly, the first (12mo) of the two 
Dublin editions mentioned in Pope's note is entirely unknown at 
the present time. 2 

1 Slightly condensed and revised from a table published by Mr. Edward Solly In 
N. and Q., October 18, 1879. Mr. Solly's list of editions is the fullest known to me — 
too full, in fact. 

' Evidence of a contradictory nature — pointing, i.e., to the existence of but a single 
Irish edition — occurs in another place, the note to Book I, 1. 104, of the 4to of 1729: 
". . . . which, in that printed in Ireland . . . ."; Dilke wrote: " By the phrase ' in that 
[edition] printed in Ireland,' the writer clearly refers to one edition, all published or at 
least known to him; he would otherwise have said 'in those,' or ' in one of those'" (N. 
and Q., 1 S., X, 239). 
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B, the octavo, is nowadays reckoned the first edition. I am not 
convinced that it actually was so. Certainly C and it came from 
the press at very nearly the same time. With such information as I 
have at present, I rather incline to think that they were issued 
simultaneously, the octavo being the equivalent of a "large paper 
copy" of the duodecimo. 1 So far as we can now see, then, either B 
or C was the first edition. From one of them, though from which 
I cannot now say, three succeeding editions were drawn. These 
were CC, E, and D. 

CC was pretty certainly the third in point of time; and in all 
probability it came from the "chaste press" of Curll, the pirate 
printer. With the exception of some minor differences and a con- 
siderable variation on one page (p. viii of the "Publisher to the 
Reader") it tracks B and C 2 page for page and line for line; but 
font of type and ornaments are different, and other rules of capitaliza- 
tion are observed. A notable variation appears in Book I, 1. 76, 
wherein the holiday necklaces of aldermen are changed from "glad 
chains" to "Gold chains," thus affording Pope an opportunity, in 
the notes of the next year, for a fling at the density of the editor of 
this edition. If CC had not appeared earlier than the next London 
edition — which on the title-page is called "The Second Edition" — 
or, at any rate, been meant to appear before that one, it would have 
lost most of its excuse for being; or, to put the matter the other way 
around, its publisher would have incorporated the alterations made 
by "The Second Edition." 

• The divergences are few. They have the same number of pages ; with the same 
number of lines, and the same lines, on the page; the printed portion of the page is of the 
same size; and the exact sameness of the way letters occur one under another on the page 
shows they are from the same setting of type. The "signature" letters, of course, are 
unlike. In the text one of the greatest differences is in the first line of the poem. In 
all editions except B we read: 

"Books and the man I sing, the first who 
brings." 

In B the first word is singular. Book; and the o of who has dropped down. A London 
friend, a great book-collector and an editor of experience, tells me that he believes the 
singular noun was originally intended by Pope, who had in mind Theobald's Shakespeare 
Restor'd. But I think it might reasonably be argued that C was printed first, and, in 
reworking the forms to be used for an octavo, the printer accidentally allowed the s of 
Books to fall out entirely, and the o of who to drop down. Some untried sources of 
information that I have in view may later help me determine the point. The 12mo must 
have been the commonly used edition: witness the wording of Curll's advertisement of his 
12mo Key — "In the same Size to bind up with it." The octavo, as such, is first men- 
tioned — rather incidentally then — in an advertisement of June 8. Compare, moreover' 
the advertised prices as a further bit of evidence. 

a It was probably set up from B, since it has Interludes in the note on p. 5; on the 
other hand, it reprints the Dulness advertisement of C, which is not in B. 
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14 R. H. Griffith 

E is the Irish edition, printed and published in Dublin. Concern- 
ing the date of issue, I have not procured definite information; but 
it was before July 16, for on that day Swift wrote, in a letter to Pope: 

I have often run over the Dunciad in an Irish edition (I suppose full of 
faults) which a gentleman sent me. 

It was, indeed, not free from faults, some of which are amusing. It 
was set up from a copy of B or C (I think C, since it has Enterludes 
in the note on p. 5) sent over from London, with the names (indicated 
in the original only by the first, or the first and last letters) filled out 
in script by someone who, like Curll, was familiar with Pope's 
intentions but not in his intimacy. At least, I infer so much from a 
comparison of editions. For example, the letters M. . . . n of B 
and C, Book II, 1. 311, became Metbwin in E; the correct name was 
Milbourn (sometimes spelled Milburn), as we know from later 
editions and from the Keys. Again, in Book III, 1. 271, we find 
Ecyden for Eusden (a name correctly spelled in other lines in E). 
The most entertaining of the errors is the Dryden in Book 1, 1. 94, for 

the D n of B and C. Pope never intended Dryden, and in a 

note in 1729 laughed at this blunder. The bungle was the occasion 
of one of the famous anecdotes gathered around the Dunciad, a 
friendly dispute between Macaulay and W. J. Thorns in the library 
of the House of Lords. I have related that story, and have given 
what I think is the explanation of the error, in a note in the (New 
York) Nation, May 14, 1914, attributing the mistake to the Dublin 
compositor and not to either Pope or the unidentified London 
"editor." The title-page of this edition bears the legend "Written 
by Mr. Pope," but this information, too, I think, was furnished by 
the editor and was entirely without connivance on the part of Pope. 1 
Of D, the titular "Second Edition," there are two varieties. 
D(a) has the word Dublin misspelled Dudlin on the title-page; 
D(b) corrects the error. About the only other difference between 
the two which I have noted is that (in my copies) D(a) has A for 
the catchword on p. 9, while D(b) has the correct As. In neither of 
my copies is the title-page an insert; but the sheets were printed 
from the same setting of type. This edition adds some notes and 

1 The statement that this Dublin edition "is the first edition in which Pope acknowl- 
edges the authorship of the work" (.Catalogue of the Grolier Exhibition, 1911) is therefore 
to be considered inaccurate. 
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The "Dtjnciad" of 1728 15 

alters some of the names of persons satirized, which changes need 
not be specified here. 

Nor need those be which appear in the two varieties of the so- 
called "The Third Edition," DD and D2. Some of the peculiarities 
which distinguish between the two have been mentioned already. 

The seven London varieties appeared in the three weeks from May 
18 to June 8. 1 

The eight varieties of 1728, then, are B, C, CC, E, D(a), D(b), 
DD, and D2. 

The content is much the same in the eight, and may be examined 
in the easily accessible reprints of B in the Elwin-Courthope Works, 
IV, 263 ff., and in Crowell's "Astor Edition" of the Poetical Works, 
pp. 537-69. There is a frontispiece to each except E; it shows, 
perched on top of a pile of books, an owl with a banner in its beak on 
which is inscribed "The | Dunci | ad"; CC's is a re-engraved copy 
of the one that appears the same in all other varieties. There is a 
title-page, of course. By way of preface there is " A Letter from the 
Publisher to the Reader." After this follows a half-title, and then 
the poem in three books. On some pages there are footnotes, in all 
instances rather short ones. The revisions from edition to edition 
affect proper names and phrases, and a few footnotes are added. 
But the number of lines remains unaltered, a total of 916; Book I, 
250; Book II, 384, misnumbered 382 (line 131 is misnumbered 130, 
the error continuing to line 207, which is misnumbered 205, the 
double error continuing thence to the end) ; and Book III, 286. 2 

V. PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 

All the editions except E bear on the title-page the words " Dublin, 
Printed, London Reprinted for A. Dodd"; E has "London: Printed, 
and Dublin Re-printed by and for G. Faulkner, J. Hoey, J. Leathley, 
E. Hamilton, P. Compton, and T. Benson." The imprint of E 
requires no comment, but that of the others has occasionally been 
taken more or less seriously by the commentators. If meant to 
deceive any contemporary, it failed. As a device it was not unknown 

1 If this rapidity astounds any reader, he may be comforted by the information that 
Stephen Duck's Poems, under a demand stimulated by court favor, passed through 
seven legitimate editions in twelve days, September 28 to October 9, 1730, besides 
"surreptitious" ones. 

! The reprints number the lines correctly, silently rectifying the errors of the original. 
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16 R. H. Griffith 

before; and my impression is that it was then considered no greater 
piece of deception than is the use of a pseudonym today. 1 

Pope chose to refer to all the 1728 editions as imperfect or "sur- 
reptitious," meaning the public to infer that the "coming abroad" 
of the poem at all at that time was contrary to the wishes of its author. 
Superficially, though not fundamentally, his statements may be 
granted to be true. But the Irish edition and at least one London 
edition were probably surreptitious in the full meaning of the word. 
It was said above that the edition CC very likely was printed by 
Edmund Curll. One reason for thinking so is the connection between 
the " Gold chains" of this edition (alone) and a note on the line in the 
Key, which is known to have been printed by Curll; another is that 
the rules of its capitalization are those of Curll's books generally. 

The printer of the other London editions was probably James 
Bettenham. In a postscript to his Notes and Queries list Thorns says: 

We have been kindly permitted by the Stationers' Company to consult 
their registers of the years 1728 and 1729, where we discovered the following 
entries: 

" May 30; 1728. James Bettenham. Then entered for his copy of 
The Dunciad, an Heroic Poem, in three books. Received nine books." 

Bettenham was a printer (not publisher, so far as I know) of con- 
siderable eminence in his time. His name occurs, as the printer, on 
the title-page of the "Second Edition" (in twelves) of Pope's Iliad. 
Since there is no account of him in the Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy, it will not be taken amiss if I abstract a short notice of him 
from Nichols's Literary Anecdotes. In December, 1712, he married 
a stepdaughter of the printer William Bowyer the elder (she was a 
half-sister, then, of the more famous printer William Bowyer the 
younger). He "pursued" his profession "with unabated industry 
and reputation till the year 1766, when he retired from business; 
and died Feb. 6, 1774, of a gradual decay, at the advanced age of 91. 
.... His first wife died Dec. 8, 1716, aged 30; and he had a second 
who died July 9, 1735, aged 39." The elder Bowyer was the printer 

1 In the Daily Post, February 21, 1728, I noticed: 

"This Day is publish'd, A Trip to the Moon, by Mr. Murtagh McDermot .... 
Printed at Dublin, and Reprinted at London, for J. Roberts in Warwick-Lane. Price 
One Shilling." 

Dr. Bentley, who never set foot out of England, subscribed his Remarks upon a Late 
Discourse of Free-Thinking as from "Leipsic, Jan. 26." 

Curll was the first, I think, to point out that the Dunciad was not first printed in 
Ireland. Cf. Curll's Dean Swift's Literary Correspondence (1741), p. 63, note. 
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of the 1717 volume of Pope's Works; and, a quarter of a century 
later, the younger William printed the quarto Dunciad of 1743, con- 
cerning which Pope had correspondence with him. Bettenham, 
son-in-law and brother-in-law to the Bowyers, and already known 
to Pope, was a good man, then, to turn to when the poet had a 
printing job that he wished to maintain secrecy about. 1 

How Mistress Dodd happened to be chosen as publisher is still 
uncertain — probably at the suggestion of the printer. She and 
Mrs. Nutt, J. Roberts, and Curll were among the most fecund pub- 
lishers of the generation. The firm of "A. Dodd" was of long stand- 
ing and energetic; yet I have succeeded in garnering only a few 
scraps of information concerning it. The earliest occurrence of the 
name 2 to come under my notice is in a pamphlet I have, An Answer 
to the Discourse on Free-Thinking By a Gentleman of Cam- 
bridge .... London, Printed: And Sold by John Morphew near 
Stationers-Hall; and A. Dodd at the Peacock without Temple-Bar. 
1713. This A. Dodd was a mister. 3 His advertisements appear in 
the journals of the ensuing decade. Mr. A. Dodd, the master- 
printer, died some time between the middle of 1721 and the middle 
of 1724, but the business continued under the management of the 
widow, often referred to as Mrs. Dodd. In the latter year the firm 
name went near to suffering a change by way of the altar; but 
Thomas Gent, Printer, forsook the widow Dodd, and, making such 
excuses as he could, fled away to the arms of an old sweetheart in 
York. 4 The writer in Notes and Queries adds, apparently on the 
authority of Gent, that the widow subsequently married again, 8 
but "very indifferently." The firm name continued in use, and 
Mrs. Dodd was still advertising books as late as 1744, living, indeed, 
long enough to publish The Last Will and Testament of Alexander 

1 In tf. and Q., 1 S., X, 217-18; XII, 197, there are some speculations on the possi- 
bility that Woodfall may have been the printer of the first edition. 

*A column on Mrs. Dodd in N. and Q., 1 S„ X, 217, does not add much to our 
information. 

1 "The Peacock without Temple-Bar" was Edmund Curll's place of business from 
his setting up in 1706 to 1711. It will be an interesting coincidence if it shall ever appear 
that Dodd was apprenticed to Curll or associated with him. In 1713 Dodd also published 
some of Swift's pamphlets. 

•See Mr. Austin Dobson's essay "Thos. Gent, Printer," in Eighteenth Century 
Vignettes, 3d Series, pp. 125-27. 

» The assertion, however, seems to me to need verification. Gent was now a citizen 
of York. And "Mrs. Dodd" continued long to be referred to in advertisements and 
notes. Is it possible that it was another Mrs. Dodd or even one of Mrs. Dodd's "dear 
children" of whose "indifferent" marriage Gent had word ? 
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18 R. H. Griffith 

Pope, of Twickenham, Esq; 1 The name was spelled commonly Dodd, 
with a double d, but not infrequently with a single d at the end. 2 The 
business of A. Dodd was carried on from 1713 to 1744 "at or without 
Temple-Bar," but the sign of "The Peacock" was not always men- 
tioned. 3 

VI. THE CRITICAL APPARATUS AND THE COPYRIGHT 

It was, from the beginning, a part of the plan that the poem 
should be accompanied by a vast aggregation of pseudo-critical 
apparatus. This was meant to be a reductio ad absurdum of the 
scientific editing of the day, its especial target being Theobald, of 
course. Much of the matter must have been in hand when the 
poem was published, but it was not made public until the time of the 
quarto, in April, 1729. It was being amplified, as we learn from 
letters that passed between Pope and Swift on June 28 and July 16, 
1728. Apparently, too, it was for a while Pope's intention to pub- 
lish the quarto some time in the autumn of 1728. In October he 
informed Swift, referring to the lines that first appeared in the 
quarto : 

The inscription to the Dunciad is now printed, and inserted in the poem. 

But since the volume was not published until 1729, it need not be 
discussed further in this article. 

In November came the final incident in the history of the Dunciad 
of 1728, the sale of the copyright. I have nothing new to say con- 
cerning the dealing with the "Noble Lords," who were complacent 
enough to act as Pope's cat's-paws. From them the copyright 
passed by sale to Lawton Gilliver. We have not information in 
detail, but the fact is attested in a document (now in the Record 
Office, London) appertaining to a law-suit brought by Pope against 
Henry Lintot in 1742. The life of the copyright was fourteen years. 

R. H. Griffith 
The University op Texas 

1 1 have a folio pamphlet Printed for A. Dodd, opposite St. Clement's Church in the 
Strand, 1746. 

s This fact has no special bearing in the discussion of editions of the Dunciad in 1728; 
but the spelling of Dod as the publisher's name in the quarto of 1729 has been an occasion 
of stumbling to some bibliographers. Spelling was less uniform then than now; and the 
difference between Dodd and Dod was no greater, I suspect, than that between Curll and 
Curl. The Dob of an edition of 1729 is a different matter. 

3 The name was not an unusual one among bookish folk. A Nicholas Dodd, book- 
seller, was friendly toward William Bowyer, Sr., in 1712; and in 1743, a B. Dodd was 
advertising books for sale "at the Bible and Key in Ave-Mary-Lane, near Stationers- 
Hall." 
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